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AMERICAN SCENERY IN COOPER'S NOVELS 

By Scenery we may mean something between Nature and 
Landscape. People may be very fond of some phases of 
nature and yet only in a minor way care for scenery, and 
people may take great pleasure in scenery and have very little 
idea of landscape. One of the contributions that America has 
made to the literature of the world is a sort of writing inspired 
by nature, of which Emerson, Thoreau, Burroughs, represent 
different phases. But such a general quasi-philosophical con- 
ception is not of necessity connected with scenery ; nor is the 
more limited idea of nature, whereby one comprehends rocks, 
plants, animals, the subjects of the natural sciences. America 
came to self-consciousness, as we may say, rather earlier in 
respect to natural science than with regard to natural scenery. 
The travels of Kalm in the eighteenth century gave an im- 
petus to the study of the American flora, beside attracting 
especial attention to that very beautiful and characteristic 
element in American scenery, the laurel-covered hills, as 
well as the more particular beauties of the rhododendron and 
magnolia swamps. The studies of trees by the two Michaux, 
father and son, did something of the sort for the trees, 
while the immensely interesting Ornithology of Wilson 
has much in it which arouses that interest in place and 
the spirit of place that is so commonly connected with a 
love of scenery. 

Not till the earlier years of the nineteenth century, however, 
do we find many evidences of a love of natural scenery. We 
may then notice it in all sorts of places and ways : in the travels 
of foreigners and of people of leisure at home, in the engravings 
illustrating the magazines or published separately, in the work of 
the first landscape painters and the comments on their pictures, 
in the habit of building country houses in beautiful places, in 
poems and stories. In the early twenties we find it in Cooper, 
and Cooper, better than anyone else in our earlier literature 
presents the earlier phases of this feeling. Mr. Barrett Wendell 
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believes that he presents to the world 1 "certain aspects of 
nature unknown to literature before his time," and such as 
could be presented only by an American. However that be, 
Cooper undoubtedly presented to the world a real view of 
America, something that might be seen. It is a view of 
America now largely passed away, and even if the country itself 
be still in the main what Cooper saw and showed, the spirit of 
his day, the point of view, has largely changed. Yet a study 
of Cooper's feeling for scenery need not be wholly historic. 
Our feeling for scenery, for landscape, in literature to some 
degree and in painting more, has largely changed. Even in 
Cooper's own day forces were at work in England and in France 
which all of us now feel. We do not readily admire just the 
things that Cooper and his day admired ; we do not care for the 
views, for the descriptions, for the pictures that meant so much 
to them. The Highlands of the Hudson, Natty Bumppo's view 
of Lake George from Rattlesnake Hill, Thomas Cole's picture 
of Ticonderoga, these things no longer give us the passionate 
thrill of art that comes only from the things that appeal particu- 
larly to our own day and from a very few of the great things of 
the past. Yet such things should not be forgotten : we see now 
in landscape the vibration of sunlight and the gradation of tone, 
so that a common hillside will often stir us as profoundly as 
Storm King stirred N. P. Willis, and in other ways we feel 
very keenly things quite different from those they felt. But 
we should not let the feeling of that day fall out of fashion and 
seem absurd. There is something in it that we can ill afford to 
lose. One who has followed on foot many of the paths of 
Cooper's heroes and heroines, and looked at many of the spots 
that may be seen in the pictures of the "Hudson River School," 
must feel strongly that here was a beauty of America to be felt 
to-day, and to be felt all the more that it was intertwined with 
the names and works and memories of many of the greatest 
artists of our earlier literature. 

America became conscious but slowly of her wealth of natural 
scenery. The great and stupendous phenomenon of Niagara 

1 Literary History of America, page 186. 
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was early known and early became one of the wonders of the 
world. But it was hard in those days to get about, and it was 
not for a good while after our birth as a nation that American 
scenery began to appear in American art. The scenery of the 
State of New York soon became widely known, partly because 
in going to Niagara and coming thence, people saw the Hudson 
and the Catskills, and turned off to Glenn's Falls and Lake 
George. But New York was perhaps not the first to be appre- 
ciated; to the South and to the East were things that early 
became of interest. The Valley of Virginia from Harper's 
Ferry to the Natural Bridge was admired even in the days of 
the Revolution, 2 and the descriptions in Jefferson's Notes at- 
tracted many travelers to one of the most beautiful passages of 
scenery in the Atlantic States. The White Mountains were 
not known so early, yet the defile of Crawford's Notch and 
the fastnesses of Mount Washington gave a romantic thrill that 
nothing in New York then known could produce. One of the 
earliest of the appreciators of our landscape lived chiefly in 
Philadelphia. Alexander Wilson is best known as an ornithol- 
ogist. But he is of interest to us here, not merely because in 
his poem The Foresters he was one of the first to celebrate the 
charm of American scenery, but because of his intense feeling 
for the spirit of place. It was only a man of such feeling that 
would have drawn the American Eagle with a background of 
Niagara Falls. Less remarkable as a draftsman than Audubon, 
Wilson in that cut touched a note that found a varied if tardy 
response. One would like to stop and talk of Wilson, not quite 
so much because of the literary charm or the poetic beauty of 
his art, but because of his fine spirit. Here was a man in 
Philadelphia who planned and carried out a walking tour to 
Niagara, and not only that but got two friends to go with him. 
He was, of course, a passionate lover of Nature in a more scien- 
tific way, but he had also the true delight in scenery which was 
probably not so rare in America at that time as was the means 
of artistic expression. 

Wilson's poem, The Foresters, first appeared in Dennie's Port- 

2 Chastellux, for instance, said of Harper's Ferry that it was worth cros- 
sing the ocean to see. 
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folio for 1809, and about that time the curious reader of old 
magazines will find not a few cuts of American scenery (if they 
have not been pulled out of the copy he may be reading), and 
not a few poems on American places. The critics also pointed 
out to the artists the possibilities of America for great art. One 
of the most interesting of these pointings from our present 
standpoint is that of Mr. William Tudor in a Phi Beta Kappa 
address at Harvard in 181 5,* "On the Existence of Material 
for Poetry in America." He speaks of the historical occur- 
rences of colonial times, attending chiefly to the relations of the 
English and the French, and goes on : 

"The region in which these occurrences took place abounds 
with grand and beautiful scenery, possessing some peculiar fea- 
tures. The numerous waterfalls, the enchanting beauty of Lake 
George and its pellucid flood, of Lake Champlain, and the lesser 
lakes, afford many objects of the most picturesque character; 
while the inland seas from Superior to Ontario, and that as- 
tounding cataract, whose roar would hardly be increased by the 
united murmurs of all the cascades of Europe, are calculated to 
inspire vast and supreme conceptions." He goes on most in- 
terestingly to speak of the artistic possibilities resulting from 
the American climate, especially the particular beauty of the 
snowy landscape on a brilliant sunny day, and of the glowing 
colors of the autumn woods. On this last subject he remarks, 
"No artist has hitherto ventured to give this appearance in its 
full effect." 

If we attempt to analyze this general feeling for American 
scenery we shall first probably say that the most common idea 
about our scenery was that it was very large, an idea, of course, 
very well founded on fact. Niagara was the largest cataract 
known, the great lakes were the largest freshwater seas, the 
virgin forest was almost interminable and so were the newly- 
explored prairies, — while later, the Rocky Mountains were 
enormous. Americans have always been taxed and traduced for 
valuing largeness : the criticism doubtless has some ground ; we 
are very apt to value largeness. It may be but a part of Ameri- 

• North American Review, November, 1815, p. 13. 
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can idealism ; it is one of the most natural forms of idealism to 
think of something like what we know but larger, hence the 
child's interest in giants. Americans, being childlike as a 
nation, easily formed ideals of giant size and with such ideals 
they liked the actual things that they had that were large, 
although they had their inconveniences. We see this feeling 
for vastness in Mr. Tudor's address. We may find it every- 
where else, and very interestingly in Wilson's Foresters. 
He writes: 

Come roam with me Columbia's forests through, 
Where scenes sublime shall meet your wandering view ; 
Deep shades magnificent, immensely spread ; 
Lakes, sky-encircled, vast as ocean's bed ; 
Lone hermit streams that wind through savage woods, 
Enormous cataracts swol'n with thundering floods ; 
The settler's farm with blazing fires outspread ; 
The hunter's cabin and the Indian's shed ; 
The log-built hamlet deep in woods embraced ; 
The awful silence of the unpeopled waste : 
These are the scenes the Muse shall now explore, 
Scenes new to song, and paths untrod before. 

And he asks why the small charms of England should be cele- 
brated when the charms of America are so much larger: 

Our western world, with all its matchless floods, 
Our vast transparent lakes and boundless woods, 
Stamped with the traits of majesty sublime, 
Unhonoured weep the silent lapse of time. 

Well, largeness has its good points surely ; to the American of 
that day it stood for freedom, and he liked it. It has one mis- 
fortune ; namely, that it is relative, and this fact has had its effect 
upon our regard for our Atlantic scenery. Niagara has held its 
own pretty well, but the Hudson and the Catskills have shrunk 
noticeably since the exploration of the Missouri and the Rockies. 
But it was not largeness alone that was delightful in American 
scenery. Our fathers soon found that it was romantic and pic- 
turesque. These two words had a fairly definite meaning in 
those days, as applied to scenery. They meant something wild, 
rugged, rough, something that stirred the imagination and took 
it away from the ordinary commonplaceness of everyday life. 
The words had themselves been made commonplaces by the 
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English poets and novelists of the time, chiefly Scott and Byron. 
There were many people in America who wished to be romantic, 
and there was plenty of romantic scenery in America. Although 
the mountains lacked the boldness of outline of the Swiss 
peaks, or even the variety of modeling of the treeless mountains 
of England or Wales, yet they were full of valleys and glens, 
crags and ravines, brooks and cascades, enough to delight any- 
one weary of uniformity. This love of the wild and rugged 
mountain scenery is commonly supposed to have arisen in 
Europe, chiefly as a result of the love of nature of Rousseau. 
Whatever the influence of Rousseau may have been, the feeling 
for mountains in England was largely connected with the name 
of Salvator Rosa, and in America, if we may judge at all from 
chance references and allusions, it was the fierce wildness of Sal- 
vator that was typical of mountain romance rather than any- 
thing of Rousseau.* 

We need not admire the artistic taste which preferred Sal- 
vator to so many other possible landscapists. He has many 
false qualities of course, but perhaps the quality that attracted 
America at that day was that he was a rebel against convention. 
He had been an independent, as they were, and being an inde- 
pendent he had sympathized with those forms and moods of 
nature which had seemed free and even wild, without culture 
and even without law. 

There were other things, too, in American scenery less gen- 
eral but early noticed and appreciated. Mr. Tudor, in the 
address just quoted, mentions two special aspects of American 
scenery, the wonderful colors of the forests in the fall, and the 
striking effects of snow in the winter. More particular still, 
though not specifically American, were the Palisades of the 
Hudson and the gorge of Trenton Falls, the limestone caves and 
the Natural Bridge of Virginia and the Profile of the Franconia 

* See The Portfolio for 1812, Vol. VIII, 283; Dwight, Travels II 483; 
North American Review, April, i82i,p. 484; Irving, Tales of a Traveler, The 
Painter 's Adventure ; North American Review, July, vol. XI I, p. 97; Cooper, 
Deerslayer, Chap. 16; Downing, Landscape Gardening, § II. p. 49; Park- 
man, The Oregon Trail. These allusions are all before 1850. If we looked 
in the writings of professional critics, we should find many more. The Eng- 
lish citations go back to Horace Walpole, 1739. 
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Notch and the Flume. One element in natural beauty, which 
we to-day value more perhaps than any of those mentioned, 
they seem to have considered but little ; namely, the beauty of 
the seashore. Perhaps this was because in beauty of the sea- 
shore America is not preeminent ; a great part of the Atlantic 
coast, at least, is beautiful only because the sea is always beau- 
tiful. There is little to compare, not, let us say, with the Nor- 
wegian coast, but with the Scottish promontories and narrow 
beaches with their crags and caves, the English black head- 
lands at the north and white cliffs at the south, the French 
falaises, not to mention the myriad Greek and Italian charms 
on the Mediterranean. Only slowly did America discover the 
satisfying beauty of the sea; in earlier days those who sought 
Nature, sought the rivers and lakes and mountains. 

Another element in natural beauty, or more exactly another 
quality, America lacked and very keenly was the lack felt. This 
was the charm of association; however superior the Hudson 
may have been to the Rhine, yet the Rhine had castles. Amer- 
ica had no castles, and it was felt to be a great defect. Some- 
what later than the time we have in mind, Ruskin crystalized 
the idea with perfect definiteness: American scenery, he 
affirmed, 5 could not be beautiful because it had no castles. 
There were certainly those in America who felt the same lack ; 
they felt that America lacked, one great element of the pic- 
turesque in her want of romantic association. Hence, I suppose, 
the curious legend-making of the time, the effort of Irving and 
Paulding and others to connect the Hudson, for instance, with 
legend even if they had to invent the legend themselves. In 
this effort Irving at least was singularly successful ; he invented 
Diedrich Knickerbocker and the picturesque Dutchman, the 
Headless Horseman of Sleepy Hollow, and most successful of 
all, he invented Rip Van Winkle, so that many people to-day 
enjoy the Catskills more because they feel that Rip Van Winkle 
once lived thereabouts. 

And to this sentiment as to scenery we may add another note 
to the effect that, as might be expected, this feeling was apt to 



^Praterita, Chapter I. 
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be somewhat conventional. The influence of Scott was very 
great, of Byron somewhat less, but still considerable, and as a 
result people did not always insist on seeing with their own 
eyes. Thus, take a man so possessed with the knowledge 
and love of nature as Audubon, a man, too, with such immense 
opportunity for knowing and presenting truth. Audubon's 
Birds is remarkable for its accuracy, in some respects. The 
birds themselves, as in the later series of animals, are exact 
down to a feather or a hair, and so are the trees and the flowers. 
But the backgrounds of his pictures, especially of mountain 
scenery, are very apt to be wholly conventional. They are most 
characteristic, too, for they are romantic and grandiose to a de- 
gree, but often highly conventional. River and coast scenes he 
generally draws with care and some realism as though he 
had studied a good deal at the topographical drawing that 
was more common then than now. But as for beauty of 
the mountain, though his writings show that he loved it, yet 
when it comes to expression, his realism abandons him, and he 
draws what he conceives in a general way ought to be there. 

To turn now to Cooper as the spokesman of this feeling for 
natural scenery. There had been others, as we have said, who 
knew and loved American scenery before him, Wilson and 
Audubon the naturalists, Irving and Paulding the story-writers, 
a score of magazine-poets beside Bryant, and of minor land- 
scapists beside Thomas Cole, and also men of culture and 
scholarship like William Tudor, of whom we have spoken, 
Timothy Dwight, president of Yale College, Benjamin Silli- 
man, Dr. Hosack, one of the first to begin the fashion of build- 
ing a handsome house in lovely surroundings, and many more. 

In spite of the generally romantic spirit of the age, the main 
feeling in reading Cooper with a knowledge of the conditions 
under which he wrote, is one of realism. He is clearly writing 
of real places, of places that he knew. About the time that 
Cooper began to write, a writer in the New York Spectator ■' 
was contributing an account of a trip up the Hudson and to 
Lake George. He tells much that is interesting, and among 

'August 5, 1825. 
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other things quotes the sentiment of Gray, that two lines writ- 
ten on the spot are worth a whole carload of recollections. 
Probably Cooper's descriptions were rarely written on the spot, 
but his memory was so strong and his imagination so intense 
that it almost seems as if they were. It is not that his scenery is 
topographically exact, for this is not always the case. In The 
Spy, Cooper had a definite point in mind for "The Locusts," 
and although the country is now much changed, one can stand 
near the spot and look off along the road to Mamaroneck to the 
Sound, now hardly to be seen for the trees. But though the 
spot may be definitely fixed, Cooper has no idea of being rigid. 
He speaks of White Plains as being below when it is really 
above, he brings the Four Corners, really some six or eight 
miles away, within a short ride. So toward the end of the 
book, there is a passage telling how the Whartons' heavy travel- 
ing-carriage toiled up the steep ascent of the Fishkill Moun- 
tains, and how the view of Fishkill Valley and of the plain 
broke on the sight of Frances as she walked on ahead with Katy 
Haynes, and how she saw the evening sun shining on the 
window-pane of the hut of Washington on a small conical hill. 
It is all true to nature, but the steep ascent, the view of the 
plain of the Fishkill, the conical hill are in three different places 
and could not in any way he got into one. Cooper, one would 
say, planning the topography of his stories and writing his de- 
scriptive passages, gathered together the recollections and it 
may be the notes of many walks and drives, and imagined a 
place and a scenery that should suit his necessity. As The Spy 
was written in Westchester, where he was living at the time, so 
The Pioneers was written of Otsego Lake with which he was 
familiar from boyhood. The Last of the Mohicans was suggested 
on a trip to Glenn's Falls. A glance at the topography shows 
much of interest. At Glenn's Falls itself, on the island where 
Leatherstocking and his party sustained that terrible Indian 
siege, much has been changed ; a dam has been built above the 
island, a bridge across it. Yet one can still see the elements of 
fact at the bottom of Cooper's description. The caves are 
purely suggestive; they have no more likeness to the caves in 
the story than the caves of our youth had to real pirate caves. 
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But the general shape of the island, and the river and the rushing 
water, are much the same as they were, and one can see much 
that Cooper had in mind when he wrote of the dare-devil 
rush of the Indians from the northern end. When one gets to 
Lake George the reality is stronger; the suggestions less. As 
you look out of the window of the train on the approach to 
Caldwell you will easily pick out the "high cone that rose a little 
in advance of that range which stretches for miles along the 
western shore of the lake." And if you climb to the top and 
look out to the east, you will see almost exactly what Leather- 
stocking and his companions saw. And as the story goes on 
with the paddle down the lake among the islands, you see that 
you are on real ground.' One point here is worth mentioning. 
Hawkeye and the rest left the lake within a few miles of the 
outlet and struck into the wilderness of the Adirondacks; 
Cooper had doubtless never been there; he calls it "a region 
less known to the inhabitants of the States than the deserts of 
Arabia or the steppes of Tartary. " The account, therefore, 
loses its reality, nor can one trace it at all even upon a map, 
except by the name of Beaver Pond that may have caught 
Cooper's eye. Without spending more time on topography, we 
may feel quite sure that Cooper had a feeling for reality in 
place, though he had no idea of allowing his realism to interfere 
with what he felt his story needed. We feel that we are in a 
real country. 

A word of comparison may here be suggested between Cooper 
and Brockden Brown. Cooper certainly lacks some of the un- 
reality of the earlier novelist : as we feel that his places are real 
places, so in the main are his people real people. Brockden 
Brown is not as a rule very specific in his descriptions of place: 
one is apt to feel that his places are the conventional romantic 
environment to his conventional romantic figures. But just as 
Brown's figures, though so conventional and so romantic, have 
to them a sort of reality given by the intensity of the author's 
imagination, so it is (rarely) with Brown's scenery. Thefollow- 



7 Or rather water. There was a steamboat on the lake when Cooper 
visited it. 
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ing from Edgar Huntly (Chap. XVII) seems to me more real- 
istic in its intense particularity than any description in Cooper: 

"No fancy can conceive a scene more desolate than that which 
presented itself. The soil was nearly covered with sharp frag- 
ments of stone. Between these, sprung brambles and creeping 
vines, whose twigs, crossing and intertwining with each other, 
added to the roughness below, made the passage infinitely toil- 
some. Scattered over this space were single cedars with their 
ragged spines and wreaths of moss, and copses of dwarf oaks, 
which were only new emblems of sterility. ... In a wilderness 
like this my only hope was to light upon obscure paths made by 
cattle. Meanwhile I endeavoured to adhere to one line, and to 
burst through the vexatious obstacles which encumbered our 
way. The ground was concealed by the bushes and we were 
perplexed and fatigued by a continual succession of hollows and 
prominences. At one moment we were nearly thrown headlong 
into a pit. At another we struck our feet against the angles of 
stones. The branches of the oaks rebounded in our faces or en- 
tangled in our legs, and the unseen thorns inflicted on us a 
thousand wounds. . . . Sometimes we lighted upon tracks which 
afforded us an easier footing and encouraged us to proceed. 
These, for a time, terminated at a brook or in a bog, and we 
were once more compelled to go forward at random." 

Such a passage makes Natty Bumppo's following of a trail 
seem almost like walking in a park, but such passages in Brown 
are very rare. 

In matters of detail, and perhaps also somewhat in spirit, 
there is no doubt that we find in Cooper something of that ex- 
aggeration with a view to romance that was characteristic of 
the time. In The Spy we read of rocky heights near the Four 
Corners, but though there really are rocks near the place they 
are not such that a fall from them would easily break a man's 
neck. In The Last of the Mohicans we read of "the crooked 
and intricate channels" among the islands of the narrows, of 
the "bold rocks and impending forests that frowned upon the 
narrow strait," but whoever knows the place will see that with 
the natural exaggeration of the artist, Cooper has increased 
each detail to give the effect that he desired. 8 Such things we 

8 This was noted at the time, and very correctly, in the North American 
Review for July 1826, p. 154 : " He chooses to paint upon the grand scale, and 
with a bold outline, and numberless little beauties, which serve to fill up and 
soften, and adorn the real scene, are wholly overlooked." 
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feel to-day to be rather a crude form of art. We feel that 
Nature just as she is, is so often beautiful that we do not need 
to stretch a point here or force a note there to gain effect. 
Selection, not exaggaration, is what gives character to the land- 
scape of to-day, but though Cooper fell naturally into the fashion 
of his time, his thorough appreciation of what was really beauti- 
ful, prevented him from any extravagances that would destroy 
his charm. Indeed, he had little of the true love of largeness, 
so common in America in his day, or if he had, he got rid of it 
in his years abroad. "There is a widespread error on the sub- 
ject of American scenery," he writes in Wyandotte, a later 
novel, "from the size of the lakes, the length and breadth of 
the rivers, the vast solitudes of the forests, and the seemingly 
boundless expanse of the prairies, the world has come to attach 
to it an idea of grandeur; a word that is nearly in every case 
misapplied. The scenery of that portion of the American con- 
tinent which has fallen to the share of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
very seldom rises to a scale that merits this term ; when it does, 
it is more owing to the accessories, as in the case of the in- 
terminable woods, than to the natural face of the country." 

These things, however, are not the most important notes of 
Cooper's view of American scenery. Cooper, like Irving, or 
like Cole or Durand, saw the beauty of the America that he 
knew and rendered it, in the main, faithfully. The Hudson and 
its Highlands, the Fishkill Mountains and the Catskills, Lake 
George and Otsego Lake, as well as many another place, he knew 
and loved and presented to his countrymen and to the larger 
audience that he soon gained abroad. And as a book is easily 
reprinted or translated, it is to Cooper rather than to Cole or 
Uurand, that Europe owes its artistic presentation of American 
scenery, its portrait of America, as Mr. Brownell puts it. But 
just as a portrait has more than its form and its features, so 
Cooper's view of American scenery has also its spirit, its senti- 
ment, its feeling, and this feeling is often something that can 
hardly be conveyed by description. It occurs most often in the 
later novels. 

The strongest impression made upon Cooper was the vastness 
of the virgin forest, something that in spite of the American 
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love of largeness, was hardly appreciated in his day, and in ours 
has so largely passed away that most of us have no chance to 
appreciate it. To the first Americans the forest was an enemy 
to be conquered ; it surrounded their slight clearings and over- 
whelmed the land. It was an almost impenetrable barrier and 
it sheltered fierce animals and fiercer men. The first feeling of 
America about the forest was a desire to get rid of it, first to 
get rid of its preventive power and afterward, as to-day, because 
of its profit. Even as late as 1850 New York State appeared to 
Lord Morpeth as he traveled through it, as a vast forest with 
little clearings here and there. Cooper saw the necessities of 
the case, but he saw farther ahead than the settler and the 
money maker. The Pioneers, even in 1823, shows us Judge 
Temple vainly trying to restrain the indiscriminate cutting 
and slashing of what seemed the inexhaustible resources of the 
virgin forest, and Leatherstocking vainly regretting the destruc- 
tion of the ancient solitudes that had been so dear to him. 
Cooper, too, loved the forest, and though perhaps the forest is 
hardly an element in scenery — certainly it was an element very 
slightly appreciated by his time — yet it will come first to the 
mind of one who follows his work as it generally came first in 
his own mind. 9 

In the characteristic American novels of Cooper, the action 
generally goes on with a forest background. The forest is 
always there, a bleak wilderness, vast and interminable, 
stretching its gloomy extent over uncounted leagues of moun- 
tain and valley, unbroken save for accidental clearings by wind 
or fire or rarely by the settler's axe, by lake or stream, impene- 
trable save for the runs of the deer or the water-course, or the 
long and difficult trails of the Indian. Cooper felt it always in 
its larger aspects; he knew its trees and its flowers, but he 
rarely mentions them particularly. But he knew all its more 
general aspects, whether half-lighted through the tree-tops by 

9 See the beginning of Deerslayer, and of Natty Bumppo's account of his 
education: " The only book I read, or care about reading, is the one which 
God has opened before us his creatures in the noble forest, broad lakes, roll- 
ing rivers, blue skies, and the wind, and tempests, and sunshine, and other 
glorious marvels of the land." (Ch. xxiv.) Leatherstocking was essentially 
a man of the forest ; he never accustomed himself to the prairie. 
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the noon-day sun, or settling into the dusk of twilight; in the 
full green of summer or the gaudy coloring of the fall, or covered 
with snow in the winter or glittering with icicles or the frost; 
he knew its straight and lofty tree-trunks, its vaulted arches, its 
fallen columns returning to the earth in mossy decay. In this 
respect he most resembles Durand among contemporary land- 
scape painters, who seems most at home within the unbroken 
wilderness. More than Durand, however, Cooper was haunted 
by the solitude, the stillness, the repose of the forest depths, 
the deep and breathing silence. It was the solitary grandeur, 
the solemn obscurity, the sublime mystery (to use phrases or 
thoughts that recurred often to his mind) of the virgin wilder- 
ness that made the chief impression which the forest left upon 
his mind. 10 

Within this vast wilderness, and practically the only means by 
which one could know it, were rivers and lakes, and these per- 
haps Cooper knew and loved better than he did the forest itself. 
The years of his boyhood he had passed on the shores of Otsego 
Lake, and in The Pioneers and afterward in The Deerslayer he 
records the varying aspect of the lake in the round of the sea- 
sons, in the passage of day and night, in the varying phenomena 
of calm and storm. Lake George he knew less well, but still it 
it was dear to him in its many picturesque phases, and having 
written The Last of the Mohicans almost upon it, as one may 
say, he returned to it in Satanstoe. The great lakes, too, 
were interesting to him, more perhaps than they are to us. As 
a sailor he liked the Inland Sea, as he called Ontario and in The 
Pathfinder he planned a novel where the vast deserts of 
sea and forest should join and meet. 11 The idea was more 
than a fancy, for it developed the contrast between Path- 

10 It is curious to note the same prevailing impression in the mind of De 
Tocqueville, who traveled in America in 1831, and went into the woods of 
Michigan, especially to appreciate the sentiment of the unbroken forest. 
His first impression and last was of silence and solitude. He, like Cooper, 
foresaw and deplored the destruction that was to follow. 

"Here, too, Cooper was curiously anticipated by De Tocqueville, who 
wrote on Lake Huron, August 14, 1831 : "Ce lac sans voiles, cette cote qui 
ne porte encore aucun vestige du passage de l'homme, cette eternelle foret 
qui la borde tout cela, je vous assure, n'est pas seulement grand en poe"sie. 
C'est le plus extraordinaire spectacle que j'ai vu dans ma vie." 
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finder and Cap, the man of the forest and the man of the sea, 
which finds exhibition in several conversations, and suggests, 
in fact, a part of the incident of the story. Beside the lakes, 
there were the rivers and the streams, with their rapids and 
their waterfalls. It is these last aspects that appealed chiefly to 
Cooper; almost all the well-known waterfalls of the state may 
be read of in his pages: the Niagara, the Genessee, the Cahoos, 
Glenn's, the Canada (Trenton Falls), to use Natty Bumppo's 
enumeration in The Pathfinder, as well as the falls of the Oswego 
that suggested it. One of the best known of his descriptions is 
Leatherstocking's account of the water below Glenn's. 

One rarely gets away from the forest in Cooper's American 
novels. Some of them, it is true, deal with a later period 
when the forest was beginning to disappear, and some of them, 
as The Spy, were confined to the longer civilized parts of the 
country. But the best of his stories are of the forest. And 
this suggests to us something of a correction to what has gone 
before. The forest as we have it in Cooper is not so much seen 
as felt. There is a curious passage in Deerslayer that records 
Leatherstocking's first view of the lake. Cooper says that he 
"found a pleasure in studying this large, and, to him, unusual 
opening into the mysteries and forms of the woods," and that 
touches a true point in the forest: one cannot readily see it, it 
confuses one's view, it gives one but a little at a time, it sur- 
rounds one and never can be comprehended in one generaliza- 
tion. And so it is, probably, that Cooper's best words on 
scenery are not exactly descriptions, or at least not pictorial 
descriptions, but impressions, impressions generally stored up 
in the mind of the character who personifies Cooper's feeling 
for the forest, Leatherstocking, who goes west before the march 
of civilization and is laid to rest in the prairie. Such, for 
instance, is the well-known description of the view from Cats- 
kill Mountain : 

"But the place I mean is next to the river, where one of the 
ridges juts out a little from the rest, and where the rocks fall, 
for the best part of a thousand feet, so much up and down, that 
a man standing on their edges is fool enough to think he can 
jump from top to bottom. 
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"'What do you see when you get there?' asked Edwards. 

" 'Creation,' said Natty, dropping the end of his rod into the 
water, and sweeping one hand around him in a circle; 'all 
creation.' " 12 

Leatherstocking is the best expression of Cooper's feeling 
for American scenery, for the lakes, rivers, mountains, but 
especially for the forest. "He loved the woods for their fresh- 
ness, their sublime solitude, their vastness, and the impress 
that they everywhere bore of the divine hand of their creator. 
He seldom moved through them, without pausing to dwell on 
some peculiar beauty that gave him pleasure, though seldom 
attempting to investigate the causes ; and never did a day pass 
without his communing in spirit, and this, too, without the aid 
of forms or language, with the infinite source of all he saw, felt, 
and beheld." 13 

It was in New York first that America produced a body of 
literature marked by common aims and common characteristics. 
By no means so rich in genius and in masterpiece as the later 
New England group, yet the Knickerbocker literature is not 
without its own interest. Irving and Paulding, Halleck and 
Drake, Willis and Morris, not to mention others, form a group 
which, though it has much that is conventional, has also much 
that is genuine and even national. And with some conven- 
tionality, there is little in their work that is better founded on 
reality than their love for national scenery. Cooper has not 
very much in common with the essayists and poets of the 
"Knickerbocker School," nor does the fact that he lived and 
wrote in New York make him one of them more, perhaps, than 
in name. But he does have in common with them the spirit and 
sentiment of the scenery of America, and better than the 
others, even than Irving, did he present it to the world. 

Edward Everett Hale, Jr. 

Union College, New York. 

12 The Pioneers, Chap. xxvi. 

13 The Deerslayer, Chap. xvi. 



